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TO MY OLD CLOOK. 


BY BR. WEIR. 


My ancient clock no longer ticks, 
Or taketh note of time; 
Its hands are still, its voice is mute, 
The voice that once so resolute 
Sent forth {ts hourly chime. 
And stillness now is felt to be 
Like distant surges of the sea. 


My ancient monitor of worth! 

Thy silence makes me sad; 
That measured tick no more I hear, 
But pulses beating in the air, 

And weariness run mad; 
The skeleton of time, sans breath, 
The prelude, as it were, to death. 


- Come, ancient friend, no longer thus 
In moody silence stand! 
Cheer up, and let your wheels go round, 
And gladden with your silver sound 
Once more our little band! 
Speak to our bearta, and to us say, 
‘“Thus, thus life’s moments pass away!’ 


(ORIGINAL. } 


MR. BROWNING'S BOOK-KEEPER. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“Artnur,” said Mr. Luther Browning, of 
the firm of Browning, Burgess and Co., to his 
only son, who had just entered the office. “ John- 
stone’s ill—very ill, with the typhoid fever. You 
will have to take charge of the books for a day 
or two, until I can get some one else.” 

The young gentleman addressed shrugged his 
shoulders, without replying, and then seated him- 
self in an arm-chair by the table, and took up 
the morning paper. 

Bat the old gentleman—Mr. Browning—was 
a widower of fifty-five, and that’s considered old, 
now-a-days, you know—didn’t seem satisfied 


with this mute reception of affairs, over which he 


had been fretting for nearly two hours before his 
son’s arrival, and after fidgeting about in his 
chair for a few moments, he broke out with: 

“I declare, it’s trying—the luck I have with 
my book-keepers. There was Tom Tilton, who 
swore by his honor that he’d stay by me for 
years if I’d give him the situation, and then 
went flirting off to California, at the end of six 
months. Then came that rascal, Ware, who de- 
serted me just at the end of the year, and left the 
books in a hubbub. Since, I’ve had Lane, and 
Fulton, and Dick Andrews—luckless scamps, 
every one of them. And now Johnstone’s sick, 
and—’’ 
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OQ, well, well, father; don’t fret,” said Ar- 
thur, looking up, nervously, from his paper. “ Of 
course, it’s not Johnstone’s fault that he’s ill. 
Here, I’ll write an advertisement which will come 
out in the morning, and you'll have applications 
enough for the situation before the week is out. 
And until you get some one, I'll take charge of 
the books. Only don’t scold and worry.” 

So the young man wrote ouf an advertisement, 
and sent it to the publishing office. In the course 
of the next day, there were several applications 
for the situation, but Mr. Browning, being some- 
what particular, and knowing that the books 
were in good hands, was not suited. But on 
the third morning, a lady called at the store and 
asked to see the proprietor. She was directed to 
the office, which was in the rear of the sales-room, 
and where sat Mr. Browning. That gentleman 
rose at her entrance. 

The lady introduced herself as an applicant 
for the situation of book-keeper. As she spoke, 
she threw aside her veil. Mr. Browning glanced 
earnestly at the pretty, young face thus revealed, 
and Arthur, after a glance in the same direction, 


| left his desk and walked to a window near by. 


She had never been regularly employed in the 
business, she said, but she had assisted her uncle, 
who was a merchant, and kept his own books, 
and she thought herself capable of assuming the 
situation, and giving satisfaction. She could 
also give satisfactory references, she believed. 
Mr. Browning seemed pleased by the lady’s man- 
ner, and at the end of the interview, requested 
her to call again at the last of the week, before 
which time, he would call on the persons she had 
referred him to. 

“There,” said he, rubbing his hands, a way he 
had of expressing pleasure. § “ There, Arthur; 
I’ve # presentiment that there is the right one, at 
last. Quite an odd idea for us, isn’t it? having 
a lady book-keeper.” 

“ Yes,” Arthur said, going to his desk again 
and falling to writing, vigorously. 

During the next day, Mr. Browning satisfied 
himself that the young lady’s character was un- 
exceptionable, and when she called at the ap- 
pointed time, the situation was given to her. 

The next Monday morning she commenced 


.work. At first, she required some little assist- 


ance, which Arthur gave her, very courteously, 
and after that she went on alone. Mr. Brown- 
ing “kept an eye on her,” for a day or two, as 
he expresscd it, and then rubbed his hands again 
and nodded approvingly. Really, the gentle- 
man’s satisfaction seemed intense. He took to 
a habit of sitting before the table with a paper 
across his knees, and his eyes fixed, thoughtfully, 


~ 
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on the new book-keeper. Heo never missed an 
opportunity of speaking with her, and always 
smiled graciously, when he addressed her. Per- 
haps it was because the lady herself always smil- 
ed when she spoke, and, by the way, her smile 
was very pleasant, and revealed a row of teeth, 
whito as milk. She was very industrious, too 
much so, Mr. Browning thought, and ventured 
to ask her, one day, if she were not wearying 
herself. 

“No,” she said, “she whs used to steady 
labor.” 

But one morning, Mr. Browning entered the 
office to miss the thoughtful face with its smooth 
hair, at the desk in the corner. Miss Harding 
had not come in, and it was not long before a 
little boy called, to say that she was ill. 

“© dear,” said Mr. Browning, fidgeting about, 
when he was told of it, “I am really sorry, I 
wish you’d step round to her boarding-place, and 
see how she is, Arthur,—if it’s anything serious.” 

Arthur was engaged in reading, and though he 
nodded and said—“ Yes, father,” pleasantly 
enough, he didn’t seem to be in a hurry to start, 
and afver watching him a few minutes, Mr. 
Browning put on his hat and went on the errand 
himself. He hadn’t walked more than half a 


dozen blocks, however, before the young gentle- 


man sprang up, and giving a hasty peep at the 
mirror, grasped his cap and started into the street. 

Mr. Browning rang-the bell at Miss Harding’s 
boarding-house, and was shown into the parlor, 
where he awaited the lady’s appearance. She 
entered in a little while, looking sweetly, in a 
morning wrapper of white muslin, with a tiny 
bow of scarlet ribbon at the throat and waist. 
Her employer was not a man much given to 


~ complimenting ladies, but he certainly made Miss 


Harding a very pretty speech on her taste in 
dress. She received it with a slight smile and 
quiet bow, as if it were a matter of course— 
something she was quite accustomed to. Her 
indisposition was nothing more than a headache, 
she said, in answer to his inquiries, but it had 
been very severe all night, and she felt hardly 
able to attend to business that day. 

“ Quite right, quite right,” Mr. Browning 
said. ‘‘He never wished hor to exert herself 
when she was not quite well. He had noticed 
her looking pale for a day or two; she must not 
over-work herself.” 

His face was quite flushed with earnestness, 
and Miss Harding gave him an odd look from 
under her Jong lashes, as he spoke. Suddenly 
the door was thrown open, and Mr. Arthur 
Browning was announced. On entering, that 
young gentleman started, and opened his eyes 


very wide at the sight of his father, while Mr. 
Browning, senior, expressed as muchy surprise, 
and more confusion. Miss Mary Harding blush- 
ed, as she gave Arthur her pretty hand. But 
after a few explanations, the three got along very 
well together, though Arthur was rather more 
quiet and thoughtful than usual. The gentle- 
men did not stay long, however, and as they 
were on their way to the store again, Mr. Brown- 
ing observed, suddenly : 

“A very nice girl, Arthur.” ,; 

“Yes,”’ Arthur assented heartily, and then 
blushed up to his handsome eyes, but his father 
was too busy with his own thoughts to notice it. 

“TI admire her very much,” said Mr. Brown- 
ing. ‘Ahem—in fact, Arthur, I have thought 
of making her my wife, if she would accept 
me.” 

“What! You marry Mary Harding?” ex- 
claimed Arthur, excitedly, and then he curled 
his lips as if in derision. 

“Really, Arthur; I had no thought that you 
would take it so,” said the elder gentleman, ap- 
parently somewhat hurt. ‘“ Why, do you really 
object to my marrying this young lady ?” 

“Yes, father, I seriously and emphatically ob- 
ject, and if you value my love and respect, you 
will give up the idea,” and unlinking his arm 
from his father’s the young gentleman separated 
from kim at the door of the store. 

““O dear,” said Mr. Browning, alone in his 
office; “how proud Arthuris! He considers 
such a marriage beneath me, I suppose, but the 
girl is intelligent and well educated, and I think 
there would not be much sacrificed. She came 
of good family, too. Perhaps Arthur will change 
his mind. Ill do all I can to overcome his 
prejudices. I think the trouble is, that he doesn’t 
know her and therefore doesn’t appreciate her. 
They must get better acquainted.” 

And forthwith it seemed to be the first and 
most important thought of Mr. Browning’s 
mind, to get Arthur in Miss Harding’s company. 
He invented every possible way to draw her out 
before him, but he often found it no easy matter, 
for the young lady seemed as shy of Arthur as 
Arthur did of her. 

Matters were in this state—and Mr. Browning 
fretting over them very much—when Miss Hard- 
ing informed him one evening, that she should 
like to work until ten o’clock at night. He con- 
sented, supposing that she had sufficient reason 
for the request, but it was not until the hour ar- 
rived for him to go home—for he never spent his 
evenings at the store—that he happened to recol- 
lect that it would be unsafo for her to go home 
alone. 
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T hate to trouble you, Arthur,” he said, pri- 
vately to his son, “‘ but it would not be right to 
allow her to be out so Jate alone, and the even- 
ings are getting so cold now, that I don’t like to 
be out, with my rheumatism, though I would go 
rather than she should go alone.” 

‘“*O well, father, I’ll go, of course. Don’t fret; 

T’ll see her safe home,” said Arthur, amiably. 
- “Arthur’s a good boy,” said Mr. Browning to 
himself, as he walked the length of the long sales- 
room, “I’ve no dgubt that it’s quite a sacrifice 
for him to make, but he made it without any wry 
faces. Yes, a very good boy.” 

Mr. Browning—dear, honest, blinded man— 
listen tome. After you had gone, your son jump- 
ed up from his chair where you left him reading, 
tossed his book helter-skelter behind a table, ran 
across the room to where pretty Mary Harding 
was sitting, and taking her up, arm-chair and all, 
carried her to a place before the fire, and puta 
screen between her and the gas-light. Then he 
dragged a stool up before her desk and fell to 
writing. Inless than an hour the work was 
done, for he was fresh and earnest, and she had. 
been suffering all day with a headache. Then 
he brought her overshocs—how did he know 
where she kept them? I’m sure you couldn’t 
have told—put them on for her, wrapped her in 
her shawl, tied her pretty rigolette beneath her 
dimpled chin, and finally tucked her little hand 
beneath his arm, and marched off down the street 
in the direction of her home. What! you wont 
listen ?—actually walking away while I am talk- 
ing! O, you obstinate old bat! Well, would 
you have been convinced if you had been awake 
and heard Arthur come softly into the house 
at half-past three? Say? 

One day, in the latter part of November, Mr. 
Browning’s book-keeper didn’t make her appear- 
ance as usual. Nobody seemed to know the rea- 
son. At last, Arthur camein. — 

“Arthur,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ where 
can Mary be ?”’ 

He had lately taken to calling her by her 
Christian name. 

‘TI believe she is at the Tremont House; I left 
her there,” replied Arthur, quietly. 

“At the Tremont House !” 

“Yes,” replied the young gentleman coolly, 


putting his feet on the table, and taking up the 


Journal. ‘She became my wife, last evening, 
and you wont sec herhere any more. Johnstone 
is well, now, and will be in in the morning.” 
“*Q, you scamp, yourascal! I thought you 
were at your club-rooms all night.” 
There, Mr. Browning! now will you believe 
what I told you? 


ANECDOTE OF OLD IRONSIDES. 

The following is well calculated to make the 
rising generation proud of the noble spirits who 
shed so much lustre on their country’s name dur- 
ing the memorable war of 1812, with the then 
proud mistress of the seas. The most brilliant 
naval action of the last war was undoubtellly 
that of the old American frigate Constitution 
(44), commanded by Commodore Stewart, when 
she captured the two British corvettes, Cyane 
and Levant, of a greatly superior force, each 
of them being equal to the old-fashioned, 
thirty-three gun frigates. The handling of the 
American frigate was throughout scientific and 
unexceptionable. By no manceuvering could 
either of the British vessels obtain a position to 
rake the Constitution, shift their ground as they 
would. Old Ironsides was between them, blazing 
away upon both vessels at the same time. Dur- 
ing the whole action, Stewart, instead of mount- 
ing the horseblock, sat in a more exposed situa- 
tion, astride the hammock nettings, the better to 
observe the manceuvering of his antagonists. The 
Cyane was the first to striketo Brother Jonathan 
—not an unusual thing with British vessels dur- 
ing that war. The first lieutenant came in haste 
to the comfnodore to announce the fact. 

‘‘ The starboard ship has struck, sir,” said the 
officer, 

“I know it, sir,” replied the commodore. 
“* The battle is just half won.” 

‘Shall I order the band to strike up ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ sir 2”’ inquired the lieutenant. 

Here the commodore took a huge pinch of 
snuff, and then answered, quickly: 

“* Had we not bettor whip the other first, sir ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the lieutenant, taking 
the hint, and went to his quarters. 

In a short time afterwards, the Levant lowered 
the cross of Old England to the stars and stripes, 
and the battle was ended. The lieutenant being 
somewhat rebuked at his premature exultation 
upon the surrender of the first vessel,*was rather 
shy of approaching his commander again; but 
Stewart, beckoning to him, said with a smile: 

‘‘ Don’t you think the band had better strike 
up ‘ Yankee Doodle’ now, sir ?”’ 

In an instant that spirit-stirring strain was float- 
ing on the breeze, played as no other than a Yan- 
kee band can play it, and the gallant crew shout- 
ed forth their cheers of victory as no other than 
a Yankee crew can shout.—Post. 


ONE NAIL TOO MANY. 

A few years ago one of the Cunard steamers 
was approaching our shores, and supposed her- 
self 200 miles or more from land, when sudden- 
ly they found the ship had no soundings, and on 
backing, ascertained they were within two ships’ 
length of a bar, from which no ship, running her 
keel on, had ever been able to get off. To ac- 
count for this mistake in their reckoning, they 
found that a carpenter had driven # vail so near 
the compass, that it had influenced the needle, 
misled the pilot, and thus well-nigh destroyed the 
ship and all on hoard.—Boston Post. 
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NIGHT. 


Night is the beautiful black slave of God, 

And bends before him ever wrapt in awe, 

While her great heart throbs thanks in varning stars! 
1q¢. 


